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ABSTRACT 

Based on a sample of (^66) midvestern college women, 
this study reported on differences in feminine role orientation 
related to: (1) the student's year in college, (2) whether she was on 
a branch or the central campus of the university where research was 
to be conducted, and (3) whether she was working for a baccalaureate 
or Ph.D. degree. Results of the study indicate that freshmen women 
have more traditional and less secular '^modern" feminine role 
orientation than upperclass women and Ph.D. students but less than 
branch campus women. Women were found to be more flexible in 
attitudes toward the behavior of others than about their own 
behavior. There was found to be a congruence between attitudes toward 
another's behavior and one's own. (Author/PG) 
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CONTKMPORAHY COLT.EGE WOMKN VlKW TIIKIR ROT.KS 

Mildred M. Seltzer^ 
Miami University 

The e\^er and ovor-studiod population, college students, lias re- 
cently been described in a Fortune magazine article as a generation of 
extrcniely tolerant people. 

The new tolerance extends — perhaps too far — to personal 
morality . . , It is clear that students are motivated 
partly by a laudable respect for the rights of others, But 
in some cases, tolerance may reflect uncertainly about 
moral standards . • * (Faltermayer, 1973, pp. 14G-147) 

This same article noted that "Almost none of the women Interviewed 
said that their sole objective in life was to be a housewife and mother. Tl^e 
few who did were defensive about it , . , " (p. 152) This apparent shift in 
morality, to a 'yo-your-owTi-thingism, ^' at first glance seems to be a move- 
ment from an otlier-di reeled to privatism-oricnted moralit>\ At second 
glance, however, we wonder whether this is really a shift or merely an ex- 
tension of an otlier-directed orientation. One assumes a kind of moralistic 
anarchism because it is ''the thing to do. " If this is so, then we w^ould ex- 
pect people to be far more rigid about their own behavior than about the be- 
havior of others. 



At the satue l\n\Q that there hns been an emphasis upon doing one's 
om\ thing, there has been a change from an alDsolutc to a situation ethic. 
This shift has occur rod concurrently with the present women *s movement. 
On an overall basis> thcn^ there has boon a covergence of phenomena--a 
mural revolution and a wonicn's movement. As a result of thi^ covergence, 
\\c would expect changes in behavior or expectations of beliavior, partic- 
ularly tlic beliavior of college women. Specifically, we would expect to 
find changes in how coiitcmporaiy college women view their roles as 
w^omen and whether there are differences between what they consider 
acceptable and appropriate boha\ior for themselves and what they find 
acccpUble and appropriate behavior in others. 

In Konuirovsky *s ^'ovinal" article on "Cultural contradictions and sex 
roles^' (19 IG), she described two x^oles available for the college women of 
the mid-ninetccn forties--thc "feminine^^ role a)id the ^'modei^'^ role. The 
former was, in essence, a traditional one characterized by unaggressive 
personality' traits and emotioial and supportive behavior vis-a-vis men. 
The ■ uiodern" role she saw as In a sense no sex role at all, because 
it partly obliterates the differentiation m sex. It demands of the women 
much of the same vix^tues, patterns of beliavior, and altitude that it does of 
the man of a corresponding age, " (fj. 185) She suggested that the existence 
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of these two roles, each involving virtually diamctrieally opposing patterns 
of behavior, posed problems for women trying to adjust to such divergent 
noruu^tlvo expectations* In accounting for the changes in role character- 
istics, Komarovsky poiJited to; (1) Cultural norms arc often functionally 
unsuited to \ho social situations to which they apply , . , (2) Changes in 
the mode of life have created new situations which have not as yet been 
defined by culture , , , and (3) The cxisteiice of incompatible cultural de- 
finitions of the same situations, such as the clash of old fashioned and 
radical mores, of religion and law, of norms of economic and familial 
institutions, {p. 184) 

In 1950, Wallin replicated the Komarovsky study and found that while 
there wore conflicting role definitions, college women did not experience 
severe role conflict as a reaction to these contradictory definitions. In a 
subsequent study, Kammeycr (1964) developed scales to measure attitudes 
toward feminine role behavior and female personality traits in an attempt to 
deal Nvitli some of the '^methodological and empirical questions" raised by 
the Komarovsky study. He expected to find a strong relationship bbtween 
attitudes toward feminine role beha\ior and attitudes toward female per- 
sonaUty tvaUs Ivi other words, won^cn who had traditional ailUiides about 
feminine role behavior would also have traditional attitudes toward female 
personality traits and those with modern attitudes toward feminine role 



behavior would have modern attitudes toward female personality traits* 
Ifo was interested in factors affecting attitude consistency and found tltat 
for some coHcge woniori the t\vo .sets of attitudes were consistent. This 
consisloney belween alliludes toward the feminine role and toward female 
personality trails was found to be related to patterns of interaction with 
others: llie more friends one had, tlie greater the consistency* Simi- 
larly, frequency of dating and c[uanlity of interaction with parents influ- 
enced attitude consistency. Kamnieyer's interpretation of the relation- 
ship between interaction and attitude consistency focused upon the com- 
munications network and feecPjack sy>stems in which the college woman 
found herself. Women who interacted a great deal \nth peers and parents 
received feedback about inconsistencies in their attitudes about feminine 
roles and female personality traits and as a consequence changed attitudes 
to make t5iem jnore congxn^ent with one anotlier. Women with few inter- 
actions with others received minimal feedback about their inconsistencies 
in attitudes, hence, the inconsistencies continued. 

To summarize, these three studies dealt in general with incompatibil 
ities or contradictions in roles available for college women, the impact of 
contradictions upon women students' altitudes toward roles and the relation 
ships between sets of attitudes. While Wallin found contradictions in roles 
for women, ho did not find that these contradictions posed a major problem 



for college women. Kamnieyer's focus was upon Uie altiludes women hold 
toward role beliavior and personality traits associated with the feminine 
role, He found tliat whore attitude contradictions did exist such contradic- 
tions would be decreased by the degree to which a woman was integrated 
into the college social system as measured bv the extent she interacted 
with others. 

Our discussions with college women led us to expect that present day 
college women continued to ex^perience some of the potential sources of 
strains and reinforcement patterns that previous investigators had found. 
In informal talks with women students, we learned that many ''talked a good 
women's liberation orientation** but it was the kind that was "alright for 
others, " From such discussions we began to suspect that on some cani^ 
puses women have not changed drastically in their attiliides toward and defi- 
nitions of the roles of women since the 1916 study* If differences have oc- 
curred in attitudes and definitions, we expected tliat the di/ferences would 
be related to; (1) the student's year in college; (2) whether she was on a 
branch or the central campus of the university where the research v/as to 
be conducted; (3) whether she was working for a baccalaureate or PhD 
degree. We also assumed that women would be niore likely to support be- 
havior in other women which they would then\selves be likely to exhibit in a 
similar situation. 
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Specifically^ we hypothesized that frcsltmeu women would be more 
secular in their orientation toward the woman's role, PhD students more 
secular than baccalaureate camVulates and central eampus more so than 
branch cHmpas \vo?nen. We chose use the word "secular*^ rather than 
"modern'' because we found it more dcsciiptive for expressing a utili- 
tarian and rational orientation, one connotating an acceptance of change 
and innovation, 

We expected freshmen to be more secular than upperclasswomen 
for two reasons, Ilrst, the younger woinea had been exposed for a pro- 
portionately longer period of tJioir lives to the newer feminist movement 
which began in the late IDGO's, They would have, therefore, Integrated 
more secular beliefs and attitudes into their personalities by the time they 
entered college. Second, as upperclasswojnen approach and reach their 
senior year in college, the majority of those still in school and still un- 
married experience anxiety about their single status, usually referred to 
as "senior panic. " These women, therefore, would be expected to return 
to the more traditionally defined "feminine ways" in order to "catch a man. 

Wo expected dif[erenccs betux^en PhD sti^dents and undergraduate stu- 
dents because of our assumption that the foriner have made a greater pro- 
fessional commitment than the latter and that this commitment in itself re- 
flects a secular concej>tion of the i'ole of won^cru 



Central cainpus women were expected to be more secular than 
branch campus women because tlie latter tend to live at Iiome rather than 
in agc-segrcgatcd dormitories or apartments and are tlius more apt to 
comply with more conservative parental rather than peer pressure* 

And* finaUy* we expected women who ex}:)ressed approval of another 
wonian^s behavior to indicate that they themselves would behave in the 
same way as the object of their approval. 

To tost our hypotheses, wo developed a questionnaire consisting of 
demographic questions, CiUcslions concerziing plans following graduation 
and a sciies of stories based upon some of the situations described in the 
Komarovsky article and others students had described to us in informal 
discussions, Kach story contained a built-in solution. All deal with some 
aspect of female/male relationships. One, for example, dealt wth a 
young woman offered a more exciting and better paying job than her fiance 
and his reaction to this situation. Another inv^olved a man's objections to 

his fiancee's involvement in a women lib organization and her eventual 

»• 

witlidrawal from the group. Copies of the eight stories reported on in this 
article can be obtained from the author* Half of the built-in solutions we 
defined as traditional ones, those in which the woman either complied with 
the request of a man important to her, '*played dumb'' in relation to a man, 
or chose a way of boliasing which is characterized by what Kammeyer called 
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"female persoiKility trails. " In the remaining stories, the central 
character chose a situation which incorporated secular ways of be- 
having. Tlie woman refused to be submissive or unaggressive, took 
the initiative in establishing a relationship with a man, chose career 
over n\ariiage when faced witli an eitl\er/or choice or followed a single 
standard of sexual morality. 

We asked students whether or not they approved of the solutions 
presented hoping in this w^ay to leaim w^hether women chose more tradi- 
tional solutions or those solutions which in the original study were re- 
ferred to as "modern" role behavior. In addition, we also asked each 
respondent to indicate v/hether she wwild act in the manner described in 
the story in an attempt to leani wiiether congnience existed between be- 
havior approved for others and behaWor defined as appropriate for one- 
self. If respondents routinely approved of behavior in others that they 
would not engage in themselves, then this might indicate that they were 
not using a general expectation of appropriate feminine behavior — but 
that in topical relativistic "do-your-o\sTi-thingism " fashion they were un- 
willing to impose their own values as ari evaluative standard to measure 
tlie behavior of others. 

Student's responses to the inquity about their approval or disapproval 
to the story solutions wore sc ored 4 for approval of the secular solution 

O 
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and 1 for the traditional solution* An overall mean score was computed 
for each vespondcnt based npon tlie actual nuji)bcr of ^$tories slio responded 
to. A total moan score of 1. 00 to 2, 49 was defined as representing a tra- 
ditional orientation to tlie role of women. Scores i\inging from 2.50 to 
3,49 were cla:5.sifiod as normative orientation scores while a score of 
3. 50 to 4. 00 indiofted a secular orientation. 

We sent this questionnaire to a 10 percent randomly selected sample 
of single women in each class on the central campus of the university and 
lo 20 percent of each class on each of the two branch campuses. We in- 
creased Uio percentage of the sample on the branch campuses because of 
the small cla^s si'-^es on these campuses. We hoped that by using a larger 
sample we would, in this instance, have a more representative one and nm 
less danger of getting spurious results. 

A single follov/-up letter was sent to nonj^espoudents* Out of a total 
of 555 questionnaires sent out on the central campus, 357 (G4»3 percent^ 
usable ones wore returned. There was a much smaller percentage of re- 
tunis from the branch campuses* A total of 309 questionnaires were sent 
to both campuses and lOS or 35 percent were returned* The small return 
from the branch campuses was expected because of our belief that students 
on branch campuses are less influenced by and integrated into the central 
campus culture(s)» One aspect of central campus culture is student ex- 
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tH^ talion UkU s(^;no\vlierc along one's college career lie or she will be sent 
a questionnaire by an inquisitive faculty researcher or will be asked to 
participate in sonic other kirul of research project. 

Ovir findings are thus based upon 4Ci6 rotunied questionnaires. Our 
total sample consisted of 31, C percent freshmen, 23 percent sophomores, 
19. S percent juniors and 15. 5 percent seniors. In addition, 21 of 25 PhD 
students responded. The largest number of respondents was from the 
College of A rts and Science (46. 3 percent) and the second largest from the 
School of Kducation (35. 5 percent)* The sample was ovenvhclmingly Avhito, 
predolnina|itly I^estant, gelf^-iddlitified a^aiddle and upper middle class. 
WTien asked whether marriage were a primaiy goal in life, 55 percent re- 
sponded affirniatively. A minority of 26 percent took the more secular posi- 
tion that marnage is not a primaiy goal and 19. 1 percent could not decide 
cither way. 

In response to the question of whetlier marriage was viewed as both 
desirable and necessary for a complete and well-grounded life, 37* 2 percent 
responded yes while 59. G percent viewed it as desirable but unnecessary. 
The balance of the respondents either found marziage undesirable but neccssaiy 
(. 4 percent) or both undesirable and unnecessary (2. 8 percent). W^ien the 
question was asl;ed whether children were desirable and necessary for a 
complete and well-rounded life, 28. 9 percent indicated they are, while 63.6 
pdrcent viewed children as desirable but unnecessaiy. The other respondents 
found children undesirable but necessaiy (.7 percent) and both undesirable and 
unr.ccessary (G. 9 percent). One wonders about the effects of Zero Population 
Gro\^lh on college campuses. 
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U.sing role orientation tsoovcs as a inoans3 ofniousuring tho accuracy 
of our original predictions, wo oon^parod overall volc-odcnlalton scoi^cs 

of freshmen witl) tliose of upperclasswomcn cxcUuling PhD students. Wo 

2 2 

used the X statlslie to lost for stati??lical sigtitfieanee, Tlio X score was 

5.62 and was not significant, ('rius tnble as well as other ones cited in 
this paper arc availalDlo from the author. ) 

The data showed that proportionately sliyhtly inorc upporclasswomen 
were traditional in orientation than freslvmcn but, moro strikinglj% propor*- 
tionatcly more upperelasswomon tlian frcslunon wore secular in oriculation» 
In shoi't and contrary to our expeclalions, upperclasswomen predominate at 
both ends of the role orientation continuum. There arc several explanations 
which could account for this finding. Freshmen women were indeed pro- 
portionately less tradition oriented, as we liad expected. At tho same time» 
the difference was a slight one in comparison with upperclasswomen. Our 
Initial supposition that w^omen^s role conceptions including those of entering 
freshmen w^omen had not changed drastically since the end of the Second World 
War was perhaps being bonio out by this finding about the entering freshmen 
students. At the same tirne^ in order to explain tliis difference in scores, 
although it v/as not a statistically significant one, we considered several 
other alternative possibilities. First, it is likely that the entedng freshmen^ 
renecting their earlier socialization, tend for the most part to be "middle of 
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the voacV in their approaches to a variety of things including role concep- 
tions* It iS| hulced, this ''middle of the road" or normative orientation 
that servos to inlot;rate the vast niajority of people into tlio social system. 
It is in college, as a result of exposure to the more secular orientation of 
their reading and to some professors tliat they become more secular In 
their viewpoint. Moi^cover, exposure to the more liberated viewpoint of 
upperclass students results in this movement away from the normative 
toward the secular. 

Another explanation has to do with tiie changing scxaial patter: among 
women on this particular campus, Sherwin (unpublished mateiial) had 
found that Women students on this same central campus were involved in 
quantUalively more and qualitatively varied sexual acti\aties than they had 
been ton years ago. In order to binng their attitudes in line with changed 
beliavior (or more precisely, in an effort to reduce potential cognitive 
dissonance or to increase cognitive consistency), women become more 
secular in their orientation toward the role of women. In a general sense, 
those explanations could be consistent with the communications model ex-- 
planation which Kammeyer proposed in his article. Interaction with others 
calls attention to attitude inconsistencies and hence the individual changes 
her attitudes so that they become more consistent with one another. Still 
another explanation has to do with the fact that those women remaining in 



college iiftor the first two years tend perhaps to be more oecupatioirally 
orionlod and hence more secular than entering students, The more tra- 
ditionally oriented and normative orlcjited \vomcn \vo\ildbc expeeted to 
leave scliool before completing their degree work for the more traditional 
role activities of wife and mother, leaving behind the n>oro sccvdar 
oriented won^en. 

Wlien we examined our data to find out whether branch campus or 

central campus women were more secular, we learned not unexpectedly 

that central campus women were sigi\ificantly more secular and less tra- 

2 

dition oriented than branch campus women as measured with the X sta- 
2 

tistle. The X was 9. 76 with a p level greater than .01. 

Our tlnrd point was exannned, whether PhD students were more 
secular than students working for the undergratKiale degree. We were 
somewhat limited in analyzing tliese data because of the small num.ber of 
women PhD students registered at tlie time our sample was selGcted'--25* 
As noted earlier, 21 of these 25 did respond to our ciuestionnairc but in 
reading over their responses it was obvious that this was an amazingly 
hetergeneous sample, and the pooling of the statistical data masks this 
heterogeneity. With this cave at in i^iind, we can report that we did find 
some differences. PhD candidates are more secular in role orientation 
than are undergraduates; proportionately fewer are normative in ovienta-^ 
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tiou than the undci'^radutcs; but, Inlercsltngly enough, rclalivoly similar 

propoi tioii of l)ot1i undergvadu.ttcs and of PhD students wore found to bo 

traditional in Vnoir oi'iontation, To test for statistical significance^ we 
2 

again used tlie X ylalislic. But beeauso of the cxtrenielj' $mall PhD 
sample, M'c collapsed the traditional and normative oriented eategovies 
into one category to perform the statistical analysis, We used Yule^s Q 
to tost for the degree of association and found, as wo expected, that the 
PhD students are more secular in orientation than undergraduates/ The 
strength of the association as measui^ed by Yule* s Q, however, was only 
.55. 

Our final point was somewliat more complicated to test. As we 
observed earlier, we were interested in the relationship between women *s 
allitiidcs toward the behavior of other women and what they (the respondents) 
said they would do under the same circumstances. To tost this> we exam- 
inied responses students gave to each of the situation stories, whether or 
not they approved of the stories^ solutions and whether or not they would do 
the same thing under the same circumstances. When mean role orientation 
scores were computed for the entire sample, 8, 8 percent was tradition ori- 
ented, 53 percent was normative ox^iented while 37. 6 percent was secular 
oriented. Wlien, however, respondents were asked about their o\v^ behavior 
in the same situations, the scores changed: 17 percent was tradition oiicnted, 



GO. 5 percent wns iiofiiuUive orienlcd and only 21. D percent was sociilar 
oi-iontofl. Tlicb-o differences arc si-iiincnnt beyond tlio .001 !e\'el indi- 
cnling that Ihero lue marked differences between one's alUludc toward 
the be!ui\ ior of othors and o)\e's attiludos toward one's own behavior under 
tlic same eireuin.stance.s. TJii-s wa.s particularly (nic for thoye with tra- 
ditional orientation wlio are more tra litiop.al in their oi ientations toward 
their omi behavior than tou-ard the behaWor of others and for those with 
a secular orientation who were less secular about their own behavior than 
about the bc!ia\ior of others. Those with a normative orientation sliow 
coj)gruenco between attitudes toward others' behavior and toward one's 
anticipated l)ehavior in the san\o circumstances. 

In analyzing responses to the individ-,;al stories, wo found the re- 
sponses to one stoiy particularly interesting. It dealt with a woman ask- 
ing a man for a date. The stoiy itself is veiy brief: 

Carol is attracted to Dick whom she just recently met. It is Saturday 
night and she has nothing to do although there is a movie she would like to 
see. vShc calls Dick to ask him to go to the movie with her. 

This stoiy described a relatively simple situation, one in which wg 
would expect women to do as Carol did if v. o are to believ much of what is 
written about the more liberated women, yet more than half of the respon- 
dent's (56, 0 percent) expressed disapproval of Carol's behavior. Kven 



when a movo. secular stand is taken and Carors behavior is approvod, 
the mujorily of those women approving of CaroPs behavior (61, 4 percent) 
indicated Uu\t Ihoy would not do what she did--thcy would not call a man 
to ask htm to out with her. In this case/ the traditional role behavior 
is still the donunant one both with respect to wliat is approved or disap- 
proved and vrhat one would do herself, Ucspondents, 5n making comments 
about this stov}\ said among other things; Carol is "facing very forward*' 
in asking Dick for a date. Another, saying she would not do the same 
thing, commented, "Hang ups, I guess. ^* This same woman in her other 
comments said, Women^s T.ib is stupid as it exists now. I am not a 
campaigi\er and I've seen too many of my friends turn into real hard asses 
by this idea, I think I'm a 'liberated ' woman because I do w^hat I feel the 
need and desire to do but 1 17 to be tolerant of my fiancees ideas as well* 
Give and take still livcst '' Still a third commented: 'In my mind it is a 
matter of pride. I couldn^t call a guy up and ask him to a movie unless he 
were an old friend. 

This stoiy evoked perhaps the most inconsistent responses from stu 
dents. Many who gave secular responses to other stoiies gave the tradi- 
tional one to this story. It is almost as thotigh the other stoiies could be 
discussed abstractly', had no existential referent, but this stoiy got down 
to the V'nitty grittjr*' daily experiences of campus life* It was here, then, 



that the situation was n;ost real and, (iKM'oforc, called forth the most 
conmionly aocL'ptcd cultural tlonnition and solution, 

If wo consiflor expressed approval or disaj)proval of another's be- 
havior as evidence of one 's attitude toward tliat behavior, tlicn we found 
norniatively oriented women to sliow tlio ^nost con'-irueuec between their 
attitudes toward the behavior of another and what one says she would do 
under the sanve ci ream stances. It should be stressed, Iiowovcr, that 
these are pooled data and tl:at analysis of s[)eeinc stories might show a 
greater degree of congruetice between attitudes toward otlier's behavior 
and one's anticipated behavior utuler the same conditions, ^ 

Although college w^onien of today appear to be more secular than 
women of the past in orientation toward role definitions for women, still, 
in the very simplest kind of situation, that of asking a n^an to spend an 
evening with her at a movie, women at least on this campus, tend to be 
quite traditional in definitions of appropriate sex role behavior. As al- 
ready noted, it may be that the very simplicity of tliat particular story 
made the answers unambigxious and uninfluenced by other factors. Other 
stories contained what could well be considered contaminating factors 
which might innuence approval or disapproval: whether or not the couple 
involved were married, Nvhether there were children, whether they **really 
loved each other. " A sampling of students ^ written comments on the re- 



turned quoslionnai ros highlighted the complexity of developing a scries 
of simple inu\mbig\ious situation stories. Tlie written remarks often 
made it obvious Ihut they were responding to a varioly of factors other 
than wliat oon:sliluled appropriate sex role l)elua\'ior. For example, 
inany ^^'ludonts oJjjeotcd to 'Waying dumb'' in relation to a man because 
it is dishonest rather tlian because they have redefined what is appropriate 
sex role behavior. Written remarks often provided evidence for the exis- 
tence of autonomous rather than heteronomous relations to sex- role norms 
(Brodemcior and Stephenson, 19G2), In otiier words, students seemed 
guided more by a situation ethic than by any monalill)5c conception of 
appropriate role behav'iorr Hole expectation rarely appeared to bo an 
cither/or matter but more a matter of '^it-dcpends-on-the-situation. 'I 
We found, as did Cuber (1972), that respondents were guided by a ^'higher 
ethic*' than role definitions of appropriate behavior. '7f you are mariied 
you should work things out. " "One should be honest in relationships with 
others. " On other occasions, practical and pragmatic considerations 
rather than absolute moral principles guided decisions about behavior. 
"Don^t lie about your ability, you'll be found out eventually" or ^'Ile's going 
to find out sooner or later anyhow. " 

Srnmaty 

On tho basis of what we found in a small but reprcsenlativo sample 



from a sini^lo inidwostorn university, tlioro appear to bo more llmu two 
volGs----lvacUlional and secular-^availablc for collcgo woniou Indeed, 
there is a divei-sity of roles, and role beliavdor and expectations seeui 
more influenced by situational doterjninants than by a goneralixed role 
conception appropriate under all circunislances. Wo suspect that not 
only are there more options available in ciefining roles and role be- 
havior, but that i^nore of tlio alternatives are defined as appropriate and 
acceptable. The availability of alternative patterns of role behavior, 
rather tlian producing conflict may serve ultimately to reduce conllict/ 

When conQict Avas measured by the lack of congruence between 
attitude toward another's behavior and one's anticipated behaNior in the 
same situation, we found greater consistency among those exhibiting a 
normative role onentation in contrast with those at either end of the tra- 
ditional'-secular orientation continuum. The traditional-^toward-others 
become even more traditional with reference to their own behavior while 
the sccular-toward-otJ^ors are less secular with reference to tlieir own be- 
havior. Tlie latter permit others greater role latitiule than they peiTiiit 
themselves. 

Our data also indicated a difference in orientation toward the role of 
women as one moves through one's college career, moving from a tradi- 
tional and normative orientation toward a secular one» The majority of 



\vomon. liuwe\'er, arc "micldlc-of-thc-voad" in orientation toward the 
volo of woinen-in fact. (!ii<5 i<!oi,cof (ho dofinitfons of normative be 
havior. It <ioo,s appear to us t)i:»t tho increase in those with a secular 
oriofUation may cesuU fron^ the soeiali/ation c>:poi'icnces these women 
onooiuilor in college. Whilo the "senior panie" may pose a real threat " 
to some women, for many other women a comn^itment toward a pro- 
fes,s-ion or occupation does develop in school. There is evidence in the 
literature about the socializing aspects of professional training and we 
sec no reason to doubt the possible existence and impact of socialization 
in the prep rofossional and baccalaureate training programs, Such a 
socialization experience does contribute to-.vard a more secular orienta- 
tion low^rd the role of women. Of course, our study is a cross sectional 
one and a lon-itudinal study would be more appropriate for testing the 
.accuracy of these interpretations. 
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